Translation 


The following translation is included because not all readers will be 
very familiar with this work, and the chapters that follow are best 
judged by those who have the dialogue fresh in mind. Brief passages 
of translations in the later discussions usually match the translation 
given here, though sometimes I have there preferred to aim at greater 
precision, while prioritizing fluency here. Nevertheless, the translation 
was intended to be based on the results of the research, and was finalized 
only after it had been concluded. Words in square brackets have no real 
equivalent in the Greek, but are easily understood from it, and supplied 
for the sake of clarity. Greek words in transliteration are sometimes 
added in parentheses for additional clarification. 


[Plato] 


The Second Alcibiades 


The conversation takes place in an unknown location not far from a temple 
dedicated to a supposedly powerful male divinity. Alcibiades, presumably 
accompanied by one or more slaves, is in possession of a garland and a sacrificial 
victim to be offered to the god, and heading towards the temple. He is preoccupied 
with his intended approach to the god, and may not have noted the approach 
of Socrates. 


<138a> SOCRATES: Hi Alcibiades. Are you on your way to the 
god to offer a prayer? 


ALCIBIADES: Indeed I am, Socrates. 
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SOCRATES: You appear to have put on a frown, with your eyes 
fixed on the ground, as if you were anxious about something. 


ALCIBIADES: And what would one have to be anxious about, 
Socrates? 


SOCRATES: The most serious cause for anxiety, Alcibiades, as it 
seems to me. <b> Please, in heaven’s name, regarding the things that 
we happen to pray for whether publicly or in private, don’t you believe 
that the gods sometimes grant some of them but not others, and to 
some persons and not others? 


ALCIBIADES: Certainly. 


SOCRATES: Doesn't it seem to you to require a great deal of 
forethought so that one doesn’t inadvertently pray for bad things 
when thinking that they are good, and that the gods might happen to 
be in the frame of mind in which they grant what one happens to pray 
for? Like Oedipus <c> for example, whom they say prayed that his 
sons should divide up their father’s inheritance with the sword—when 
he had the chance to pray for some release from his present woes, he 
uttered a curse, [asking] for others in addition to his present ones. In 
due course these [prayers] were fulfilled, and in their wake many other 
terrible woes, which there is surely no need to go through one by one. 


ALCIBIADES: But the person you have mentioned was in a fit of 
madness, Socrates. Who in his right mind, do you think, would pray 
for that kind of thing? 


SOCRATES: Well, does being in a state of madness seem to you 
to be the opposite of being in one’s senses? 


ALCIBIADES: Certainly. 


<d> SOCRATES: And do there seem to you to be some foolish 
people, and some wise? 


ALCIBIADES: There are indeed. 


44 Literally “escape one’s own notice” (lésetai hauton). 

45 I was tempted to translate “senseless” and “sensible” rather than “foolish” and “wise”; 
this would have preserved the etymological link between the two terms (aphrén and 
phronimos), and made the admission that there can be no third state between them more 
natural. However, the translation would have been a less familiar one, and obscured the 


connection with debates about the possible identity of folly and madness. 
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SOCRATES: Come on then, let us examine who these people are. 
It is agreed that there are some foolish ones and some wise ones, and 
others who are mad. 


ALCIBIADES: Yes, agreed. 

SOCRATES: And some who are healthy? 
ALCIBIADES: There are. 

SOCRATES: While others too are sick? 
<139a>ALCIBIADES: Quite so. 
SOCRATES: And they are not the same. 
ALCIBIADES: Indeed not. 


SOCRATES: Then are there also others who are not subject to 
either of these states? 


ALCIBIADES: There are not. 


SOCRATES: That’s because it is necessary for a person either to 
be sick or not to be sick. 


ALCIBIADES: It seems so to me at least. 


SOCRATES: What about this? Do you have the same opinion 
about wisdom and folly? 


ALCIBIADES: How do you mean? 


SOCRATES: [I ask] whether it seems to you that somebody can be 
either wise or foolish, or whether there exists some third intermediate 
state, which doesn’t involve the person being either <b> wise or 
foolish? 


ALCIBIADES: No, not the latter. 


SOCRATES: Then it is necessary to be subject to one or the other 
of these states? 


ALCIBIADES: It seems so to me at least. 


SOCRATES: Don’t you recall having admitted that madness is the 
opposite of wisdom? 


ALCIBIADES: I do. 
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SOCRATES: And also that there is no intermediate third state that 
involves the person being neither wise nor foolish? 


ALCIBIADES: Yes, I agreed. 


SOCRATES: And yet how could there be two opposites to just 
one thing? 

ALCIBIADES: Not at all. 

<c>SOCRATES: So folly and madness are probably the same 
thing? 

ALCIBIADES: Apparently. 

SOCRATES: So if we made the claim, Alcibiades, that the foolish 
were mad, our claim would be correct. Take for example people of 
your age, [consider] whether there happen to be some who are foolish, 
as indeed there are—just like some who are older still. Well come on, 
in Zeus’ name, don’t you think that of those in our city there are few 


who are wise, while the majority are foolish—the ones you are calling 
“mad”? 


ALCIBIADES: I certainly do. 


SOCRATES: Do you think we should get off lightly if we were 
associating with so <d> many madmen, and that we shouldn’t long ago 
have suffered the consequences by receiving blows and missiles and the 
other treatment that madmen usually hand out? But look, my fortunate 
friend, I rather suspect things are not like that. 


ALCIBIADES: How could they possibly be, Socrates. Perhaps 
things are not as ’d thought. 


SOCRATES: It doesn’t seem right to me either. Rather it should 
be thought through in the present way. 


ALCIBIADES: How do you mean? 


SOCRATES: Well TIl tell you at least. We are assuming that there 
were some people who are sick, is that right? 


ALCIBIADES: Certainly 


<e> SOCRATES: So does it seem to you to be necessary that the 
one who is sick should have gout, or a fever, or eye trouble? Or even if 
he didn’t suffer from one of these, doesn’t it seem to you that he would 
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be suffering from a different sickness? For there are many sicknesses 
surely, and not just these. 


ALCIBIADES: To me at least there seem to be. 

SOCRATES: So does all eye trouble seem to you to be sickness? 
ALCIBIADES: Yes. 

SOCRATES: Then does all sickness also seem to be eye trouble? 
ALCIBIADES: Not to me at least. But I am uncertain how to put it. 


<140a> SOCRATES: Well if you pay attention to me, “When 
two together go” investigating, with luck we shall discover it. 


ALCIBIADES: I am paying attention to the best of my ability, 
Socrates. 


SOCRATES: Haven't we agreed that all eye trouble is sickness, but 
sickness is not all eye trouble? 


ALCIBIADES: We agreed. 


SOCRATES: Yes and it seems to me that we were right to agree; 
for it is also the case that all people with fever are sick, but not that all 
sick people have fever, or gout, or indeed eye trouble, <b> I suppose. 
But everything like that is a [case of] sickness, whereas those we call 
“doctors” say they are different in their symptoms, because they are not 
all alike nor do they have similar effects, each [affecting us] according 
to its special nature. Even so, they are all cases of sickness. Similarly we 
suppose some to be tradesmen, don’t we? 


ALCIBIADES: Certainly. 


SOCRATES: Including cobblers, carpenters, sculptors, and many 
others by profession, whom there is surely no need to go through one 
by one?” After dividing things up they occupy different professional 
areas, and <c> all of them are tradesmen, yet all tradesmen together are 
neither carpenters nor cobblers nor builders. 


ALCIBIADES: No indeed. 


46 Reading noat with T rather than nĝoty with B. 
47 The five words ti det xat’ Exaota Aéyerv (140b8-9) have also appeared after the 
relative pronoun at 138c5, but searches have revealed no other case in the Greek 


language. 
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SOCRATES: So in the same way, then, people have divided up 
folly, too, and we call those who have the greatest share of it “madmen,” 
while those who have a bit less we call “silly” and “dim-witted.” On 
the other hand, of those who choose to describe them in euphemistic 
terms, some use “high and mighty” (megalopsukhoi), some “naive,” 
while others use “guileless,” or “unrealistic,” or “simple”—and if you 
look for them you'll find many other terms. All these are folly, but they 
have differences—just as craft appeared to us [to differ] from craft, and 


sickness from sickness. Is that how it seems to you? 
ALCIBIADES: To me it’s just like that. 


SOCRATES: Let us return again then to the crucial point. It 
was actually at the beginning of the argument, where the task was to 
examine who the foolish and the wise actually were. It had been agreed 
that some such persons existed, had it not? 


ALCIBIADES: Yes, it had been agreed. 


<e> SOCRATES: Then do you assume that whoever know what 
they should do or say, those ones are wise? 


ALCIBIADES: I do at least. 


SOCRATES: And which group are the foolish? Are they the ones 
who know neither? 


ALCIBIADES: That’s them. 


SOCRATES: Presumably the ones who know neither of these will 
fail to realize** that they are saying and doing what they ought not? 


ALCIBIADES: Obviously. 


SOCRATES: It was actually among these people, Alcibiades, that 
I was also including <141a> Oedipus. Furthermore, you will also find 
many examples among our contemporaries, who don’t speak in anger, 
like he did, and don’t believe they are praying for things that are bad 
for themselves, but for good things. He for his part not only did not 
pray [for good things], he didn’t even think he was doing so; whereas 
there is another group that have the opposite trouble to this. I think 
that you'd be the first, you see—if the god to whom you happen to be 
on your way revealed himself to you, and asked, before you had prayed 


48 More literally “they will escape their own notice” (lésousin hautous). 
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for anything, whether it would be enough for you to become tyrant 
of the city of Athens; and if you thought this a mean offer and not 
at all grand, supposing he made the additional offer of [tyranny over] 
<b> all the Greeks; and if he saw you still under the impression that 
you had too little without [tyranny over] all Europe, supposing that 
he promised this too, and not only promised it, but added that on 
the very day of your wish everybody would perceive that Alcibiades 
the son of Cleinias was tyrant. I think that you would personally 
be delighted as you went away, under the impression that you had 
secured the greatest of good things. 


ALCIBIADES: Well I think that anybody else would do so, 
Socrates, if something like that happened to him. 


<c> SOCRATES: All the same, you would not wish to acquire 
both territory and tyranny of all Greeks and foreigners, assuming that 
it was in exchange for your own life. 


ALCIBIADES: I certainly don’t think so. How could I, if I was 
never going to make any use of them? 


SOCRATES: What if you were going to make poor and harmful 
use of them? You couldn’t then, could you? 


ALCIBIADES: No indeed. 


SOCRATES: So do you see that it is not safe either to accept 
without a thought things that are offered <by others> or to pray for 
them oneself—certainly not if one <d> is going to be harmed because 
of them or to be deprived of one’s life altogether. There are lots of 
people we could mention, including all those who suddenly (édé)°! 
conceived a desire for tyranny and worked seriously at getting it on 


49 There are a few uncertainties in the text at this point, but the general sense is clear. 

50 The singular verb “you see” is characteristic of this work (in the sense of “you realize”), 
occurring six times at a rate of 0.136 percent of total vocabulary, marginally higher 
than in Hipparchus (0.124), well ahead of Theages (0.055), and still further ahead of all 
other dialogues. This agrees with the overall importance of the theme of sight and 
blindness. See below, Ch. 3, p. 91-92. 

51 Normally “already,” édé is used twice in this speech after the aorist participle of 
epithumein, seemingly emphasizing the immediacy of the desire (141d3, 142a1); a third 
case (142b4) follows the aorist participle of eukhomai, expressing the desire for the 
prayer’s immediate fulfilment. The only other case of the word in this work (150e2) 
appears unrelated. For édé in conjunction with epithumein see also Ar. Nub. 322, Lys. 


42.20.8, Pl. Symp. 209b2, Xen. Mem. 3.11.3, Anab. 5.1.2, Cyrop. 7.5.37. 
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the assumption they were achieving something good, but were plotted 
against as a result of their tyranny and lost their lives. I think you are 
not unfamiliar with certain things that happened only the other day,” 
when the boyfriend of Archelaus the Macedonian tyrant, conceiving as 
great a love for tyranny as he had done for his boyfriend, killed his lover 
under the impression that he would then become a tyrant and a happy 
<142a> man. But after holding onto the tyranny for three or four 
days, he was himself killed, the target of a conspiracy by certain others. 

You can see the case of our own citizens too, and we don’t have to rely 
on hearsay for this, but our knowledge is due to our personal presence— 
[I mean] all those of them who have conceived a desire this instant for 
generalship and successfully achieved it and who either are exiles from 
this city still or have died [as exiles].** Those of them who appear to come 
off best have survived many dangerous and terrifying situations; and it 
was not only during their actual period of generalship, but, on returning 
to their own country, they continued being besieged by informers just 
as viciously as by enemies’ armies, so that some of them would pray to 
have missed being appointed™ rather than to have served as general. 
<b> If the dangers and labors had been bringing some benefit, there 
would have been reason for it, but as things are it is quite to the contrary. 

In the same way you will discover much the same situation applying 
to children as well—that some people have prayed to have them this 
instant, and as a result of their birth they have got into the greatest 
personal disasters and discomfort. In some cases, when the children 
have been unremittingly nasty, people have spent their whole lives in 
distress; but others, when the children have turned out well <c> and 
suffered some catastrophe, so leaving them bereaved, have fallen into 
no less misfortune than the former group, and would have preferred 
them to be unborn than to have been born. And yet, while these cases 
and a lot of others similar to these are so painfully obvious, it is very 
rare to find anybody who would decline these things when offered, or, 
if they were going to achieve them through prayer, would have desisted 
from praying. The vast majority would turn down neither a tyranny, 
if offered, nor a generalship, nor many other things <d> that are more 


52 A Homeric phrase, literally “yesterday or the day before,” used similarly to bring 
Macedonian events in the past (and involving Archelaus) to life at Gorgias 470d1. 

53 [believe that phugades (“exiles”) must be understood here; otherwise we should be told 
nothing about the circumstances of their death, and it would not be tragic. 


54 Roughly “un-appointed-as-general.” On the unusual language see Chapter 3. 
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likely to bring harm than benefit by their presence—in fact they would 
actually pray to get them if they didn’t happen to belong to one already. 
Then after a little hesitation (episkhontes) they sometimes change their 
tune, trying to pray away the things they had initially prayed for. For 
my part I am perplexed and afraid (apord mé) that people might indeed 
be “blaming the gods” quite pointlessly, when they say that they are the 
origins of their troubles. “Whereas they even of themselves, through 
their own recklessness,” or folly if one should rather call it that,” “have 
sorrows beyond that which is ordained.” <e> At any rate, Alcibiades, 
that [other] poet might perhaps be wise—the one who, it seems to 
me, had been dealing with foolish friends, and on seeing them both 
striving and praying for what was less than good, composed a prayer 
for all of them collectively. He speaks in some such manner as this: 
<143a> “King Zeus,” he says, “give us good things both when we pray 
for them and when unprayed for,” but he tells him to “ward off evils 
even when we pray for them.” It certainly seems to me that the poet is 
speaking well and safely. But if you have any response in mind to this, 
don’t hesitate to say it. 


ALCIBIADES: It’s hard, Socrates, to contradict what has been well 
said. But I do have one thing at least in mind, the number of evils that 
ignorance is cause of for people, assuming that it is the reason, as it 
probably is, why we have failed to notice ourselves <b> striving, and in 
extreme cases praying, for the worst of outcomes for ourselves. That is 
something that nobody would believe. Rather, everybody would surely 
think that he has the competence to select for himself the best things 
to pray for, and not the worst. That would really be like a curse” rather 
than a prayer. 


SOCRATES: Though perhaps, my good fellow, some gentleman 
who happened to be wiser than me or you would claim that we 
were not right <c> in blaming ignorance in this indiscriminate way, 


55 Since it has already been established at 140c that “folly” is the genus under which 
various kinds of madness and stupidity should be listed. 

56 For the quotation of Od. 1.32-34 I have used the 1919 Loeb translation by A. T. 
Murray, which better captures the archaic language of Homer. The words in Homer 
are given to Zeus. Note that Socrates here does not attribute any special authority 
to Homer (as at 147c) or to his “Zeus,” for apord mê can scarcely indicate a stable 
commitment to the truth of these words. 

57 Alluding to Oedipus’ curse at 138c3. 
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as long as we fail to add that the ignorance of some things and for 
certain people in a given condition is a good thing, just as it is bad 
for those ones. 


ALCIBIADES: What do you mean? Is it better for anybody in any 
condition to be ignorant of anything at all rather than to know it? 


SOCRATES: It seems so to me at least. Doesn’t it to you? 
ALCIBIADES: No in heaven, certainly not! 


SOCRATES: Well I’m certainly not going to level this accusation 
against you, that you’d be willing to commit the same act against your 
own mother that they say Orestes did, and Alcmeon, and anybody else 
<d> who happens to have committed the same act as them. 


ALCIBIADES: Good lord, Socrates, hush [euphémei]!>* 


SOCRATES: It’s not the one who says that you wouldn’t have let 
yourself do it, Alcibiades, that you should be telling to hush, but far 
rather anybody who were going to say the opposite, since the deed 
seems to you so very terrible that one didn’t ought to speak so carelessly 
of it. Do you think that Orestes, if he had happened to have been in his 
senses (phronimos) and known what was best for him to do, would have 
dared to commit any of these things? 


ALCIBIADES: No indeed. 
<e> SOCRATES: No, and nor would I think anybody else would. 
ALCIBIADES: Certainly not. 


SOCRATES: Then apparently ignorance of what’s best is an evil, 
and not to recognize what’s best? 


ALCIBIADES: It seems so to me at least. 
SOCRATES: That surely applies both to him and to everybody else. 
ALCIBIADES: I agree. 


SOCRATES: So lets go on to examine this additional point. 
Suppose it came into your head on the spur of the moment,” because 


58 Used when an utterance seems to involve impiety (asebeia), i.e. offences against either 
the gods or one’s parents, etc. 

59 The immediacy of the wish to get something done is still a factor, but the language has 
changed. Here we have a good example of the ability of the author to portray vividly 


a dramatic sequence of events. 
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you'd imagined it was better, to [approach] Pericles, your own guardian 
and friend, with a dagger: <144a> to go up to his door and ask if he 
was inside, with the intention of killing him and nobody else—and they 
confirm he is there. And I’m not saying you'd willingly do any of this, 
but, I’m thinking, what ifit seemed good to you—surely there’s nothing 
to prevent the thought sometimes coming into the head of anybody 
ignorant of what’s best, so that they actually believe on occasion that 
the worst course is the best? Or doesn’t it seem so to you? 


ALCIBIADES: Certainly. 


SOCRATES: So if you were to go inside and saw the man himself, 
<b> but failed to recognize him and thought it was somebody else, 
would you still dare to kill him? 


ALCIBIADES: Heavens no, I don’t think I would. 


SOCRATES: Because you surely wouldnt kill anybody you 
encountered, but only the person whom you wanted [to kill]. Is that right? 


ALCIBIADES: Yes. 


SOCRATES: And presumably if you were to undertake the deed 
many times, but always failed to recognize Pericles whenever you were 
on the point of succeeding, you would never actually set upon him. 


ALCIBIADES: No indeed. 


SOCRATES: What about this? Do you think that Orestes would 
have ever set upon his mother if he had similarly failed to recognize her? 


<c> ALCIBIADES: I at least don’t think so. 


SOCRATES: That’s surely because not even he intended to kill 
any chance woman or the mother of anybody at all, only his own. 


ALCIBIADES: That’s right. 


SOCRATES: Then it is better for people in that condition and 
with views like that to be ignorant in cases like that. 


ALCIBIADES: Evidently. 


SOCRATES: So you see that the ignorance of some things is for 
some people and in some conditions a good thing, not a bad one as it 
just now seemed to you. 
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ALCIBIADES: Apparently. 


<d> SOCRATES: Then go on to consider this next point, if you 
like—one that might appear strange to you. 


ALCIBIADES: Precisely what, Socrates? 


SOCRATES: To put it bluntly, it seems probable that the possession 
of other kinds of knowledge at least, if one possesses them without 
knowledge of what’s best, is seldom beneficial and for the most part 
harms the one who has it. Look at it this way: doesn’t it seem necessary 
to you, whenever we make it our intention to do or say something, that 
we should first either believe that we know, or actually know, about 
whatever <e> we are more readily intending to say or do? 


ALCIBIADES: It seems so to me. 


SOCRATES: Take the orators, for instance. On any given occasion 
it’s when they either know or think they know how to advise that they 
do advise us—some about war and peace, some about the building of 
walls and the equipping of harbors; and to sum it up, every operation 
that the <145a> city undertakes regarding another city, or regarding 
itself internally, all of it happens on the advice of the orators. 


ALCIBIADES: True. 

SOCRATES: So look at what comes after this. 

ALCIBIADES: If I am able. 

SOCRATES: You surely call people wise or foolish? 
ALCIBIADES: I at least do. 

SOCRATES: The majority fools, and the minority wise? 
ALCIBIADES: Correct. 

SOCRATES: Don’t you have something in view in both cases? 
ALCIBIADES: Yes. 


<b> SOCRATES: Do you call this kind of person wise, who 
knows how to give advice, without knowing which course is better 
and when it is better? 


ALCIBIADES: No indeed. 
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SOCRATES: Nor, I believe, the one who knows just how to wage 
war, without knowing when it is better and for how long? Right? 


ALCIBIADES: Yes. 


SOCRATES: Nor indeed anybody who knows how to have 
people executed, fined, or exiled from their country, irrespective of 
when it is better, and who it is better to do it to? 


ALCIBIADES: Certainly not. 


<c> SOCRATES: Then whoever has knowledge of such things, 
if it is accompanied by knowledge of what’s best®—this being the same 
surely as [knowledge of] what’s beneficial, is that right? 


ALCIBIADES: Yes.— 


SOCRATES: That is the person we shall claim to be wise and to 
be a competent advisor for the city and for himself. For the other sort 
we'll claim the opposite. Or how does it seem to you? 


ALCIBIADES: Just like that to me. 


SOCRATES: What if somebody knows how to ride horses and 
shoot arrows, or to box, wrestle, or compete in some other way, or 
any other <d> of the kind of things that we know through some skill? 
What do you call the person who knows what is better from the point 
of view of that skill? Don’t you call the one who knows from the 
equestrian art a “horseman”? 


ALCIBIADES: I do at least. 


SOCRATES: And again, the one who knows from boxing’s art a 
“boxer,” from the aulos playing art an aulos “musician,” and so on, with 
other skills on the same principle? Or is it different somehow? 


ALCIBIADES: No, just like that. 


SOCRATES: So does it seem to you to be necessary that the one 
who is knowledgeable about one of these should therefore be a wise 
man, or <e> shall we say he falls far short of it? 


ALCIBIADES: A long way, heavens yes. 


60 The sentence continues into Socrates’ next speech, after the parenthetic exchange. 
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SOCRATES: What kind of society (politeia) do you think it would 
be if we had good archers and aulos players, plus athletes and craftsman 
of other kinds; and intermingling with them those about whom 
we have just now spoken who know about war-making narrowly 
conceived or about securing executions narrowly conceived; and in 
addition rhetoricians, bellowing forth their public bluster—all of these, 
but without the knowledge of what’s best, or the person who knew 
when it was better to employ each of these, <146a> and upon whom? 


ALCIBIADES: A rotten one in my view, Socrates. 


SOCRATES: You would certainly say so, I believe, when you see 
each one of them taking sides, and “attributing the greatest role” in that 
community (polis) “to this [role] in which he happens to be at his most 


excellent’’®! 


—I mean the one in which he is best by the standards of 
his actual craft, but for the most part mistaken about what’s best for the 
city, his own self included, presumably because he has put his trust in 
opinion without intelligence.” <b> This being the case, shouldn’t we 
be right to claim that such a community was rife with confusion and 


lawlessness in abundance? 
ALCIBIADES: We'd be right indeed, by heavens. 


SOCRATES: Didn’t it seem to us necessary that we must first of 
all think we know, or actually know, about whatever we were readily 
going to undertake or say? 


ALCIBIADES: It seemed so. 


SOCRATES: And also that if a person was doing what he knew 
about or thought he knew about, and it turned out that he was doing 
so beneficially, we should have a profitable situation, <c> not only for 
the community but in his case for himself as well. 


ALCIBIADES: Of course. 


61 The author has adapted Euripides’ Antiope (fr. 184), presumably imitating Gorgias 
484a6-7, and rejecting the kind of society to which Callicles’ ideas would lead. For 
discussion and an alternative translation and comment see Chapter 4, pp. 109-110. 

62 A phrase that will be repeated at 146c12—13, and recalls the themes of the Gorgias, 
especially 454c—e, 467a, and 466e (quoted in Chapter 4, p. 111), as well as Meno 99e. 
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SOCRATES: Then again, I presume, if he acted in the opposite 
fashion to this, [we should have profit] neither for the community nor 
for the man himself. 


ALCIBIADES: No indeed. 


SOCRATES: Well then, does it still seem the same to you now, or 
somewhat different? 


ALCIBIADES: No, just like that. 


SOCRATES: Then didn’t you say that you called the majority 
foolish and the minority wise? 


ALCIBIADES: I certainly did. 


SOCRATES: And we are reaffirming that the majority are mistaken 
about what’s best, because for the most part at least they have put their 
trust in opinion without intelligence. 


<d> ALCIBIADES: Yes, we do affirm it. 


SOCRATES: Then it is profitable for the majority neither to 
know nor to think they know anything, presuming that they are more 
eager to undertake whatever things they know about or think they 


know about, in doing so to be harmed for the most part rather than to 
be benefited. 


ALCIBIADES: You speak with a lot of truth. 


SOCRATES: So you see, when I was making the claim that, just 
perhaps, possession of the other kinds of <e> knowledge, if one has 
obtained it without knowledge of what’s best, seldom benefits and for 
the most part harms its possessor, didn’t I in fact turn out to be speaking 
the truth? 


ALCIBIADES: Even if it didn’t seem so then, it does seem so to 
me now, Socrates. 


SOCRATES: Then it is necessary both for the community (polis) 
and for the person (psukhé)® that is going to live correctly to grasp hold 
of this knowledge, just as a sick man must hold onto a doctor or the 


63 As at 141c1 the word does not easily translate as “soul,” as it would normally mean in a 
Platonic text. However, the word may well be intended to recall the Republic’s analogy 


between polis and psukhé, and there “soul” would be the normal translation. 
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man who is going to travel safely by sea must hold onto a helmsman. 
<147a> So to the extent that one more readily (pro<kheiro>teron)™ gives 
a tail wind to the object of one’s prayer®—for without this [knowledge] 
it will involve either the acquisition of property or the strength of the 
body or some such thing—to that extent, as is likely, are greater upsets 
inevitably going to arise as a result. As for the man who has made 
himself into a so-called polymath or jack of all trades, but is left without 
the protection (orphanos) of this particular knowledge and driven on 
by each of the others singly, will he not actually deserve to experience 
“a perfect storm”—because it is with no helmsman, I think, <b> that 
he continues on his ocean course—throughout his brief life. And so 
it seems to me that here too the line of the poet comes to fulfillment, 
which he presumably utters in condemnation of somebody, saying that 
“many were the deeds he knew, but badly did he know them all.” 


ALCIBIADES: How on earth is the poet’s line fulfilled, Socrates? 
To me it does not seem to have been composed to any purpose at all. 


SOCRATES: It’s very much to the point. In fact, my good fellow, 
this poet speaks in riddles like almost all of the other ones as well. The 
entire poetic art, you see, is by nature enigmatic, and <c> not for the 
man in the street to discern. And further, in addition to being such 
by nature, whenever it takes hold of a grudging man, who does not 
want to unveil his wisdom for us but rather to keep it hidden as far 
as possible, it becomes terribly hard to work out the matter of what 
each of them means. You would surely not imagine that Homer at 
least, the most godlike and wise of the poets, was ignorant of the fact 
that it wasn’t possible to know something badly. After all, he is the one 
who states that Margites knew many things <d> but knew all of them 
badly. Rather, I think, he is speaking in riddles by introducing the 
adverb “badly” for the adjective “bad,” and [the second] “he knew” for 


64 The received text of this passage is very difficult, and caution should be exercised. This 
emendation is discussed on pp. 114-115. The meaning here is close to “hurriedly,” 
but I translate it as I do at 144d9 and 146b6. I also consider a similar alternative 
pro<thumo>teron, “more enthusiastically.” 

65 On this sentence see Chapter 4, pp. 114-116, where the proposed text (much closer 
to the manuscripts than anything usually printed) is first translated more literally. 

66 This claim is now controversial, but was probably accepted at the time of writing, 
when Aristotle and others seem to have accepted Homeric authorship. The character 
Margites came to the fore in public discourse in the third quarter of the fourth century, 


and was compared to Alexander. 
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the infinitive “to know.’ So with this addition it turns out—no longer 
in meter certainly, though it’s what he meant at least—that he knew 
many deeds but that it was bad for him to know all of them. So it is 
clear, given that knowing many things was bad for him, that he was 
actually a worthless fellow—at least if one should trust the claims that 
were argued before. 


<e> ALCIBIADES: Well it seems to me that we must, Socrates. 
I'd surely be hard pressed to trust any other arguments, if I didn’t even 
trust these. 


SOCRATES: Yes, and you are right to take this view. 
ALCIBIADES: Once again it seems so to me! 


SOCRATES: Well come along then, in heaven’s name. I mean, 
you surely see now the magnitude and nature of the problem, and you 
too seem to me to be one of those involved in it. You just don’t stop 
veering this way and that even for a moment. Instead, whatever it is 
that seems most obvious to you, it has soon sunk out of sight <148a> 
and no longer seems the same. So if the god to whom you happen to 
be going even now were to stand revealed to you, and asked before 
you had uttered any prayer whether one of those things of which 
we were first speaking would suffice for you, or whether he should 
actually entrust you with making a prayer, what do you think would 
have the timeliest outcome, accepting one of his offers or offering 
your own prayer? 


ALCIBIADES: Goodness gracious, I’d have nothing to say to you, 
Socrates, straight out. It seems to me to be rather buffoonish,“ <b> 
and really a matter for® considerable caution so that a person does not 
inadvertently pray for bad things when thinking that they are good,” 


67 What precisely, is buffoonish here? Carlini 1963, 187, proposed a lacuna, to be 
filled with something like “to accept offers without thinking.” But perhaps it is the 
hypothetical situation with which Socrates has confronted him. 

68 The word used echoes the name of Margites, and hence I have used a word that captures 
the quality of the comic “hero.” While it is possible that the word means something 
closer to “crazy,” it has no obvious link with the dialogue’s theme of madness. 

69 Again, it may be that the verb deisthai or prosdeisthai (“to require”) has fallen out, 
picking up 138b6 (cf. also 149c6). It seems to me, however, that the received text 
will suffice. 


70 There are clear echoes of 138b6-8 early in the dialogue. 
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then, “after a little hesitation,’ as you too were saying, “change his tune, 
trying to pray away the things he had initially prayed for.” 


SOCRATES: Then was it not with some knowledge greater than 
ours that the poet whom I mentioned at the start of the discussion 
asked [Zeus] to “ward off evils even when we pray for them” ?”? 


ALCIBIADES: It seems so to me at least. 


SOCRATES: Well then, Alcibiades, it is in emulation of this poet, 
<c> or else by a similar examination [of the issues], that the Spartans 
regularly employ a very similar prayer both in private and in public, 
once again asking the gods to bestow upon themselves what is noble as 
well as what’s good. Nobody could hear those people praying for any 
more than this. Accordingly, right up to the present time they have 
been no less successful than any other people. Even though the result 
for them was not invariably successful, at least this [lack of success] 
didn’t happen because of <d> their own prayer, and it is in the power 
of the gods, I presume, both to give whatever somebody happens 
to pray for and [to give] quite its exact opposite. I now want to tell 
you another story, too, which I once heard from some of my elders.” 

It told how, when conflict broke out between the Athenians and 
Spartans, the result for our city was always misfortune, both by land 
and by sea whenever a battle took place, and that it was never able 
to secure victory. So the Athenians, grumbling about this business, 
and wondering by what <e> means they should find release from 
their present woes, decided on deliberation that it was best to send 
people to Ammon and ask him.” And further, in addition to this, to 
ask in return for what the gods gave victory to the Spartans rather than 
to themselves: “Us, who, of all the Greeks,” they claimed, “conduct 
the greatest number and most splendid sacrifices, have adorned their 


71 Apart from singulars for plurals and the subjunctive for the indicative, this reproduces 
Socrates’ words at 142d2—4. 

72 See 143a1-2, where the verses make it plain that it was Zeus who was being addressed. 

73 [see no reason to delete the words “of my elders” as Burnet did; the telling of stories in 
ancient Greece routinely involved older persons communicating with younger ones, as 
is particularly evident at Protagoras 320c2—4, Gorgias 527a5, Republic 377a, and Timaeus 
20e-21d. Reference to the provenance of the story tends to confirm its mythical status, 
and there is no historical time that the details could fit. 

74 The idea of a state mission to the Libyan desert to consult the Egyptian god Ammon 
would appear to be anachronistic, though Alcibiades would consult it privately. See 


Chapter 5. 
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sanctuaries with dedication like no other peoples, annually offered to 
the gods the most sumptuous and solemn processions, and <149a> 
spent more money on it than all the other Greeks combined. Whereas 
the Spartans,’ they claimed, “were never ever concerned for any of 
these things, but had such a contemptuous attitude towards the gods 
that they regularly sacrifice physically impaired beasts and show far 
less regard for all the other matters than us, even though they had 
just as much money as our own city.’ When they had said this, and 
asked what they must do to find release from their present ills, no 
other answer was given by the <b> prophet—obviously because 
the god would not allow it—but he called and said “Ammon says 
this to the Athenians: he affirms that he would prefer for himself 
the respectful language (euphémia) of the Spartans rather than all the 
offerings of the Greeks put together.” That’s all he said, nothing more. 
As for this phrase “respectful language” at any rate, it seems to 
me that the god means nothing else by it other than their prayer, 
for it is in fact far <c> superior to the rest. For the other Greeks, 
some when assembling golden-horned cattle and others when 
offering other dedications to the gods, make prayers for whatever 
it may be, whether good or bad. So, on hearing their ill-conceived 
words, the gods refuse these sumptuous processions and sacrifices. 
Rather, it seems to me that there is a need for considerable caution 
and investigation over what must be said and what must not. 
You will find that other things similar to this have been said in 
Homer. <d> For he says that the Trojans, on making their camp: 


Offered up to the gods perfect hecatombs,” 

And the “winds bore” the “aroma from” the “plain into heaven,’” 
Delicious; but of it the blessed gods did not partake, 

And refused it; for greatly were they hated by them,” holy Troy, 
<e>And Priam and the host of Priam with the ashen spear. 


And so it was pointless for them to sacrifice and to offer up gifts 
in vain, when they were hateful to the gods. For the way of the gods 


75 — Iliad 2.306, grammatically adjusted. 

76 Close paraphrase of Iliad 8.549. 

77 There is no known parallel in Homer for the two lines up to this point. What follows 
is formulaic, and found three times, at Iliad 4.46—47, 4.164-165 and 6.448-449. 
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isn’t such as to be diverted by gifts like some bad moneylender. Rather, 
we [Athenians] too are making a naive claim if we demand that we 
should get the better of the Spartans in this way. For it would actually 
be a dreadful thing for the gods to be looking at our gifts and sacrifices 
rather than at whether somebody’s inner self (psukhé)* happens to be 
holy and just. <150a1> Yes, [they look at this] far more, I believe, 
than at these expensive processions and sacrifices, which could just as 
easily have been provided for each year, either on an individual basis 
or as a community, by those who had committed many crimes against 
the gods and men alike. But they [the gods], as they are not susceptible 
to bribes, despise all these things alike, as the god [Ammon] and his 
prophet affirm. It is surely to be expected that justice and wisdom have 
been exceptionally prized both among the gods and among men of 
good sense. <b> And the wise and just are precisely those who know 
what one should do and say both towards the gods and towards humans. 
I would be pleased to hear from you, too, what you are minded to 
respond to this. 


ALCIBIADES: Well, as for me, Socrates, it seems no different than 
it did to you and to the god, since it would scarcely be reasonable for 
me to be casting my vote against the god. 


SOCRATES: Don’t you remember saying that you were in great 
perplexity <c> about how you could avoid inadvertently praying for 
bad things when thinking that they are good?” 


ALCIBIADES: I do indeed. 


SOCRATES: You see then that it is not safe for you to go and pray 
to the god, in case when this happens the god hears your disrespectful 
words and accepts none of this sacrificial ceremony, and you perhaps 
get something quite different into the bargain. So it seems better to me 
to keep quiet, because, given your high and mighty nature—to give it 
the finest of all names suggestive of madness, I don’t suppose you’d be 
willing to employ the Spartans’ prayer. <d> Accordingly, it is necessary 
to wait until one learns what attitude one should adopt both towards 
gods and towards humans. 


78 To translate “soul” might well be sufficient, but since the first meaning of the word 
in this dialogue has been “life” (141c1), and the second little more than “person” (as 
contrasted with “city,” 146e4), I prefer a translation that resonates less with the details 
of Platonic psychology. 

79 Cf. 143a—b and 148a-b. 
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ALCIBIADES: So when will that time arrive, Socrates, and who 
will be my educator? 


SOCRATES: This person here who is concerned for you. But 
it seems to me that he should act just as Homer says Athena did for 
Diomedes, taking away the mist from his eyes, 


So that he might reliably recognize both god and man. 


<e> He must act in this way for you, taking away from your mind 
(psukhé) the mist that now happens to be there, and only at that point 
applying [the cures]*” by which you will recognize both good and bad. 
Right now it doesn’t seem to me that you would be able to do so. 


ALCIBIADES: Let him take it away, whether mist or anything 
else that he wishes! I have braced myself so as not to flinch from any of 
his prescriptions, whoever that person may be, just assuming that I’m 
going to be better. 


<15la> SOCRATES: Well then, he too is indeed showing an 
amazing keenness in your case. 


ALCIBIADES: In that case it seems best to me to postpone the 
sacrifice, too, until that moment. 


SOCRATES: Yes, and you are right to think so. It is safer than to 
subject oneself to a danger of such magnitude. 


ALCIBIADES: How could I, Socrates? Very well, I am going to 
crown you with this garland here, seeing that you seem to me to have 
given great advice. <b> As for the gods [ll give them garlands and all 
the other customary honors just as soon as I see that the day we have 
spoken of has arrived. It will come without too much delay if they are 
willing. 

SOCRATES: Well not only will I accept this, but I’d also be glad 
to see myself accepting another of the gifts that come from you. Think 
how Euripides depicted Kreon, on seeing Teiresias crowned with 


80 The verb for “applying” is frequently used of medical remedies, something that 


Alcibiades will pick up in his response. 
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garlands and on hearing that he has received them as first fruits from 
[Athens’] enemy plunder in return for his skill, as declaring: 


I take your crowns of glorious victory as a [victory] 
portent, 

For we lie in the path of a storm, as you know 
yourself.*! 


In the same way I too regard this token of esteem from you as a 


portent. It seems to me that I am in the path of no less a storm than 
Kreon was, and Td like to have “glorious victory” over your lovers.” 


81 
82 


Euripides’ Phoenissae 858-859, spoken by Kreon to Teiresias. 

The sinister complexities of the ending can only be fully appreciated with a knowledge 
of Euripides’ Phoenissae in which the vocabulary of glorious victory is consistently 
ironic. Interestingly, Socrates may be thought to compare himself with Kreon qua 
viewer of the garland, and with Teiresias qua wearer of it, the former being a tragic 
character about to learn of impending horror, the latter the prophetic instruments of 
the gods. 


